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Children Growing Taller 


HILDREN today are taller and 
heavier than those of a generation 
ago, not only in the United States 
but The 


principal interruptions in this long- 


also in other countries. 
time trend reflect the effects of war 
and economic depression. But even 
the impact of these adverse cir- 
cumstances was ameliorated by 
special measures, such as the dis- 
tribution of food surpluses in our 
country during the depression of 
the 1930’s and the food programs 
England and other 
countries during World War II. 
The available data on the long- 
the height 


weight of children are limited in 


in effect in 


term increase in and 
several respects. There are no pe- 
riodic large-scale or representative 
studies for countries as a whole, 
and little in the way of compara- 
tive figures for specific areas. More- 
the 


United States are not strictly com- 


over, data available for the 


parable with respect to ethnic 


origin and socioeconomic 
both 


heights and weizhts. Nevertheless, 


status, 


of which influence average 


the evidence which does exist is so 


4 
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consistent as to leave no doubt that 
taller 


heavier than youngsters a genera- 


today’s children are and 
tion earlier, even though the fig- 
ures do not give an exact measure 
of the changes. 

The table on page 2 shows for 
various calendar periods the aver- 
age height and weight of boys and 
girls at successive ages from 7 
through 14 years. The latest study 
on a sizable sample relates to meas- 
urements in 1954 of 3,318 children 
from 10 elementary and secondary 
schools in southern Michigan. For 
comparison, figures are given for 


Michigan 


study by the Department of Agri- 


children included in a 
culture in 1937-39, as well as data 
for all 16 States and the District of 
Columbia included in that study. 
In addition, the results are shown 
of a survey made in the early twen- 
ties which covered several areas of 
the country; this study, however, 
related to third-generation native- 
born white children, whose aver- 
age measurements tended to be 
higher than those for children as a 
whole at that time. 

Both the average heights and 


weights of the Michigan children 
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in 1954 are consistently higher 
than those for the other groups 
shown in the table. Among boys 
under 9 years of age the average 
heights are greater by a fraction of 


an inch, and at ages 9 and over by 
an inch or more. Among girls the 
difference comes to an inch as 
early as age 8. The increase in the 
average weight of the Michigan 


AVERAGE HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF SCHOOL-AGE BOYS AND GIRLS 
Selected Studies, United States 





Bors 


GIRLS 





Michigant 
1937-38 


United United Volted 
Statest — Michigant Statest Statest 
1922-24 1 1937-39 1937-38 1922-24 





Height in Inches 








49.3 
51.3 
53.2 


| 
47.0 


56.8 
59.1 
61.2 





55.1 | 
| 





Weight in Pounds 





53.5 S1.1 | 302 
59.8 56.4 55.5 
67.5 62.0 61.3 
74.5 67.8 | 67.3 


4... | 84.3 746 | 73.6 
12 88.8 80.4 | 809 
13.......| 98.9 87.8 90.0 
......0 100.3 101.0 











48.3 49.8 50.9 49.0 47.4 
53.6 58.9 56.1 54.3 52.1 
58.9 64.4 61.8 60.1 58.1 


| 
| 
| | 
649 | 74.0 | 67.8 67.3 64.1 
; 
| 
| 


71.2 
777 
86.6 
96.5 


85.6 75.0 74.5 72.4 
95.4 81.7 83.9 81.2 
102.2 | 88.3 94.0 92.3 
113.6 | 97.7 102.5 100.4 

| 














*Martin, W. Edgar, Children's Body Measurements for Planning and Equipning Schools. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfore, Special Publication No. 4, 1955. (Includes nonwhite children.) 


tO'Brien, Ruth, et al, Body Measurements of American Boys and Girls for Garment and Pattern Construction. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 366, 1941. (White children only.) 

t Palmer, Corroll E., and Collins. S. D., “Variations in Physique and Growth of Children in Different Geographic 
Regions of the United States.” Public Health Reports, Vol. 50, March 8, 1935, p. 335. (White children only.) 

Note: Data relate to age nearest birthday. Measurements are without shoes or clothing. 
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1937-39 and 1954 
ranged from more than 2 pounds 


boys between 


at age 7 to as much as 13 pounds 
at age 14. Even greater gains were 
recorded for the older girls. W hen 
the recent figures on weight for 
the two sexes are compared with 
those for 1922-24, the differences 
are still wider. 

Similar trends are evident for 
the average heights and weights of 
elementary school children resid- 
ing in or near Eugene, Ore., ac- 
cording to a comparison of their 
1950-52 
those for comparable groupe of 
children in 1937-39 and in 1920-24. 
Furthermore, a number of studies 
Britain 


wealth countries are in accord with 


measurements in with 


in Great and Common- 
the findings in our country. 


With the 


child growth, full adult height is 


accelerated rate of 
approached at a somewhat earlier 
age than in the past. Morvover, the 
ultimate adult height has increased 
this is 


gradually. Evidence for 


available from data on adults in 


successive age groups, from father- 
son and mother-daughter compari- 
sons of college entrants, from Se- 
data for the two 


lective Service 


World Wars, and from compara- 


tive figures on conscripts in vari- 
New 


extensive tables on height at matu- 


ous European countries. and 


rity will soon be available from 
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the Build 


Blood Pressure Study being made 


comprehensive and 
by the Society of Actuaries from 
data on Life insurance applicants. 

The acceleration in the rate of 
growth of school-age children re- 
factors. Of 
importance are 
the 


good nutrition, the availability of 


flects a number of 


major increased 
knowledge of principles of 
a wide variety of foods, and the 
Anothe: 


contributing factor has been the 


rise in living standards. 


decreased frequency of debilitat- 
children. A 


number of childhood diseases have 


ing diseases among 
been brought almost to the vanish- 
ing point through immunization, 
and in many others the course of 
the disease has been made milder 
and shorter through modern drug 
therapy. Better knowledge of the 
factors that affect good health and 
the application of this knowledge 
in daily living have also had a sal- 
utary influence on the develop- 
ment of school-age children. 
These facts on the growth of 
American children are indicative 
of marked improvement in their 
physical status. However, there are 
other criteria to be considered in 
the total evaluation of child health. 
such as physical and motor fitness, 
neuromuscular coordination, vital- 
ity, endurance, and emotional sta- 


bility. 


Note: Major sources used in this article, other than those cited in the table, were: Meredith, H. V., 


and Meredith, E. M., “The Body 
Residing in West-Central Oregon,” 


Size and Form of Present-Day White Elementary School Children 
Chi'd Development, June 1953, p. 83 
American Men," Statistica! Bulletin, November 1944, p. 1; 


Increase in Stature of 
"The Stature of American Women.” Stofis- 


tical Bulletin, March 1942, p. 9; Binning, G., “Earlier Physical and Mental Maturity Among Saskatoon 
Public School Children,’’ Canadian Journal of Public Health, January 1953, p. 9; Clements, E. M. B., 
“Changes in the Mean Stature and Weight of British Children Over the Past Seventy Years,” British 


Medical Journal, October 24, 1953, p. 897 
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Health in Alaska 


en soon to take its place as 
l the 49th State in the Union, 
has improved its health record 
measurably in the past decade. The 
the 
white population decreased from 
8.7 per 1,000 in 1947 to 4.6 in 1957 
and 


recorded mortality rate in 


the nonwhites from 
15.2 to 10.7 per 1,000. Particularly 


impressive have been the marked 


among 


gains in the control of tuberculosis, 
even though it continues to be a 
major health problem in Alaska. 
The recorded death rate from the 
disease fell more than 80 percent 
between 1947 and 1957 in both the 
white and nonwhite populations. 
Largely as a result of the newer 
the 


among 


therapy, tuberculosis death 


rate white de- 


creased from 28.8 to 4.7 per 100,- 


persons 


TABLE 1 


THE 10 LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH IN ALASKA, 
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000 and among nonwhites from 
574.3 to 88.4. 


infant mortality, usually a sensitive 


At the same time, 


index of general health conditions, 
also showed an appreciable down- 
ward trend. 

These recorded mortality rates 
need to be interpreted with cau- 
tion, however. They include deaths 


occurring in the military popula- 


tion, which has constituted an ap- 


preciable but varying proportion 


of the total population in the past 


decade. Another factor disturbing 
the comparability of the mortality 
figures is the changing age and sex 
composition of the civilian popula- 
tion, resulting in part from the rel- 
atively large in-migration. While 
the population changes are un- 


doubtedly reflected in the mortal- 


1957 


(Corrected for Residence) 





Cause of Death 


All Causes 


Accidents 
Diseases of heart 
Certain diseases of early infancy 


Malignant neoplasms 


Influenza and pneumonia, except pneumonia of newborn 


Vascular lesions affecting central nervous system 


Tuberculosis, all forms 
Congenital malformations 
Suicide 

Homicide 


Death Rate 
per 100,000 


609.0 


112.9 
104.3 
69.5 
54.3 
42.9 
34.8 
26.7 
13.8 
12.9 
9.5 


90 
73 
56 
29 
27 
20 





Source: Personal communication from Francis E. Kester, Director, Alaska Bureau of Vital Statistics, who has also 


generously supplied other data used in this article 
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ity trend, it appears that a sub- 
stantial part of the recorded de- 
crease is real. This viewpoint is 
supported by the fact that non- 
whites, almost untouched by these 
population changes, have also re- 
corded reductions in mortality. 
Table 1 shows the 10 leading 
causes of death in Alaska in 1957. 
Accidents rank first, accounting 
for nearly one fifth of the total 
mortality in the Territory. Addi- 
tional information on the relative 
importance of the various types of 
accidents is available from a study 
covering the five-year period 1949- 
53 made by the Alaska Bureau 
of Vital Statistics; the details are 
given in Table 2. Nearly half the 
fatal injuries were associated with 
transportation. Aircraft, including 
military, was responsible for about 
17 percent of the deaths in thie 
special study; it should be pointed 
out, however, that very few of these 
fatalities occur on scheduled com- 
mercial flights. Water transporta- 
tion and motor vehicle accidents 
were next in rank, each accounting 
for nearly 15 percent of the total. 
Drowning and fires, the leading 
types of nontransport accidents, 
each took slightly more than 10 
percent of the accident death toll. 
If drownings in nontransport and 
transport activities are totaled, they 
constitute nearly one fourth of all 
the deaths in this study of accident 
fatalities. The investigation showed 
also that 72 percent of the fatal 
injuries occurred “off the job.” 
Heart disease ranked a close sec- 
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TABLE 2 
FATAL ACCIDENTS IN ALASKA 
1949-53 


| 


Percent of Total 


All Accidents 
Number 


Percent 


Aircraft 
Water transport 

Drowning 

Other 
Motor vehicle 
Drowning 
Fires 
Falls 6.2 
Firearms 5.1 
Poisoning 2.8 
Excessive cold 1.8 
Railway 1.0 
Others 15.1 


Note: Includes fatalities in the Armed Forces 
Source: Alosko's Health, April 1955 


ond to accidents as a cause of death 
1957. 


eardiovascular-renal 


in Alaska in When the ma- 


jor diseases 
are considered as a whole, how- 
ever, they take a _ considerably 
larger toll than accidents. As is evi- 
dent from Table 1, third in rank 
are “certain diseases of early in- 
fancy”; the prominence of these 
diseases in the total mortality re- 


flects in part the high birth rate in 


Alaska. Next in numerical impor- 


tance among the causes of death 
are cancer (malignant neoplasms) . 
and influenza and pneumonia. 
Much has been done during the 
past decade to diminish the toll of 
preventable sickness and death in 
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Alaska, but health 


problems still await solution, par- 


many serious 
ticularly in the nonwhite popula- 
tion. A study for the period 1950- 
55 showed that the age-adjusted 
death rate for the nonwhites was 
18.0 per 1,000, compared with 10.3 
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How- 


ever, it appears likely that, before 


for the white population. 


long, medical and public health 
services and personnel will be aug- 
mented. The outlook is bright for 
major advances in the health of 


the Alaskan people. 


Longevity of Industrial Population in 1957 


fp average length of life (ex- 
life at birth) 


among the Industrial policyhold- 


pectation of 
ers of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company was 70.0 
1957 


~, or OZ years below the all- 


years In 


time high established in 1956. This 
the first stnce 1943 
the 
outbreak of Asian influenza during 


slight decline 

resulted from widspread 
the last quarter of the year. Even 
with this unfavorable development. 
the average length of life of these 
insured persons in 1957 was 314 
1947 
more than 2314 years above that 
for 1909. As Table |] 
average length of life was only 34 
years in 1879-94 half 
that for 1957. 


Particulars regarding longevity 


years greater than in and 


shows, the 


less than 


and mortality among the Indus- 
trial policyholders during 1957, at 
every fifth age from 5 to 65 years. 
are given in Table 2. Data for in- 
dividual ages show very low mor- 
tality rates—under 1 per 1,000 

for white females at ages 3 to 32 
years, white males at ages 3 to 6, 


3 to 19, 


and colored males at ages 4 to 15. 


colored females at 


ace. 
ages 


At every period of life, the col- 


ored are at a disadvantage com- 


pared with white policyholders. 


Thus, for men at ages 25 to 39, the 
the colored is 


mortality among 


more than 114% times that 


amone 
the white. For women the differ- 
the 


among the colored being at least 


ence is even greater, rates 


double those among the whites 
from age 19 to the end of the child- 
bearing period. 

Each of the color-sex groups 


among the insured has benefited 
from the gains in longevity, but not 
in equal measure. Within the past 
decade the expectation of life at 
age 5 for white males increased by 
1.6 years, reaching 63.6 years in 
1957. The improvement was much 
white females: 


more rapid for 


their expectation of life at age 5 
rose to 70.2 years, an increase of 
3.1 years since 1947. 

Even though the recent gains in 
longevity have been greater for the 
colored policyholders than for the 
white, their record still falls short 
of that for the white. In 1957 the 
expectation of life at age 5 for col- 


ored males was 1.8 years less than 
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TABLE 1 - EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH 


Industrial Policyholders,” Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1879-94 to 1957 





Calendar Expectation Calendar Expectation Calendar Expectation 
Year in Years Year in Years Year in Years 


1957 70.0 19434 63.9 1929 
956 70.2 1942 64.3 1928 
1955 70.0 1941 63.4 1927 
1954 69.8 1940 62.9 1926 
19537 68.9 1939 62.5 1925 
1952 68.5 1938 61.9 1924 
1951 68.4 1937 60.7 i923 
1950 68.3 1936 60.3 1922 
1949 677 1935 60.2 1921 
1948 67.2 1934 59.5 1919-21 
1947 66.5 1933 59.2 1911-12 
1946 65.6 1932 58.8 1909 
1945 64.9 1931 57.9 1879-94 
1944 64.4 1930 57.4 
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Gain, 1957 since 1909, 23.7 years; since 1879-94, 36.0 years 





*The figures for 1948-1954 relate to Weekly and Monthly premium-paying policies; beginning with 1955 there ore 
ncluded in addition persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less; prior to 1948 the figures pertain + 
Weekly policies only 


Excludes deoths from enemy actio 


TABLE 2--EXPECTATION OF LIFE AND MORTALITY AT SPECIFIED AGES 


By Color and Sex, Industrial Policyhoiders,” Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1957 





Expectation of Life in Years Mortality Rate per 1,000 


White Cofered White Colcred 

Total 
Persons 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


67.1 63.6 70.2 61.8 65.5 0.5 

62.3 58.8 65.3 57.0 60.6 4 

57.4 53.9 60.4 52.1 557 8 

52.6 49.2 55.5 47.4 50.9 1.3 

47.8 44.5 50.7 42.8 46.2 1.1 1.5 

43.1 39.8 45.8 38.3 41.5 1.3 1.5 

38.4 35.1 41.0 33.9 37.0 1.8 2.2 4.1 2.9 

33.8 30.6 36.3 29.7 32.6 27 3.8 B 5.7 4.1 

29.3 26.3 317 25.6 28.3 46 6.6 8.2 6.2 

25.1 22.3 27.2 21.8 24.3 7.4 12.8 9.4 

21.1 18.6 22.9 18.3 20.6 11.5 , 18.9 13.7 

17.4 15.3 18.9 15.1 17.1 17.6 26.8 20.0 
65 14.1 12.4 15.2 12.3 13.9 26.7 38.6 28.3 








“includes persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less 
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that for white males; for females 
the disparity was as much as 4.7 
years. 

The gains of the past decade 
have extended well into adult life. 
Among all policyholders at age 20, 
the average future lifetime has 
been extended 2.6 years since 1947. 
Even at age 40 the increase in ex- 
pectation of life exceeds two years; 
currently, the average future life- 
time at this age is close to 34 years. 


Decrease in Homicide Rate 


jeer the reported number of 
major crimes in the United 
States has increased markedly, the 
incidence of homicide has de- 
creased in the period since World 
War II. The age-adjusted homicide 
rate in our country fell about one 
fifth between 1946-47 and 1955-56, 
from 6.1 to 4.8 per 100,000, As the 
table on page 9 shows, the rela- 
tive decrease was somewhat great- 
er for white than for nonwhite 
persons, and in each race was con- 
siderably greater for males than 
for females. 

Among white males, in fact, the 
homicide rate established a new 
low in 1955-56—3.5 per 100,000— 
which was about one fourth below 
in 1946-47. Each 


group shared in the improvement, 


the level age 
with the largest reduction being 
recorded in the age range 30-54 
years. The experience for non- 
white males was at variance with 
that for the white in several re- 
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The long-term gains in longevity 
have been more rapid for Ameri- 
can wage-earners and their families 
than for the general population of 
the United States. In 1909 the ex- 
pectation of life at birth among 
the Company’s Industrial policy- 
holders was about six years less 
than that for the population as a 
whole; at present the average 
length of life for the two groups is 
about the same. 


spects. Among nonwhite males as 
a whole, the decrease amounted to 
one fifth, and was most pronounced 
at ages 15-24 years; past age 55 
the rate either remained practi- 
cally unchanged or showed a 
slight increase. The percent decline 
in the homicide rate for females 
was about half that for the corre- 
sponding group of males at all ages 
combined, and showed no definite 
age pattern. 

Although nonwhite persons com- 
prise about one tenth of the total 


population in our country, they ac- 


count for more than half the homi- 


cide victims. As is evident from 
Table 1, the disparity in the homi- 


cide rate between nonwhite 


and 
white males widened somewhat in 
the period under review, the fig- 
ures for 1955-56 being 41.6 and 3.5 
per 100,000, respectively, a ratio 
of about 12 to 1. The rate for non- 
white females—10.6 per 100,000 


was 8 times that for white females 
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TABLE 1—HOMICIDE RATES BY COLOR, SEX, AND AGE 
United States, 1955-56 and 1946-47 





Average of Asnual Death Rates per 100,000 Percent a 4] 


1955-56 Since 1 


White Noawhite White Noowhite 


Age Period 
(Years) 


Females | | 


Males Males | 
Males | Females| Males | Females 


Females 


All Ages* 


15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-74 
75+ 


1955-56 


3.5 


2.2 
5.3 
5.6 
5.0 
5.2 
4.5 
| 4.2 
3.3 
3.1 


1946-47 


47 


2.6 
67 
7.4 
7.3 
7.5 
6.4 
5.6 
4.5 
3.4 


1955-56 


1.3 


1.0 
17 
2.0 
17 
1.9 
19 
1.2 
0.9 
1.4 


1946-47 


1.5 


1.0 
1.9 
2.0 
2.2 
2.1 

1.8 
1.3 
1.0 


1955-56 


| 41.6 


21.8 
69.8 
85.8 
86.2 


| 74.6 


50.1 
33.0 
20.5 


1946-47 


52.0 


31.5 
99.7 


110.4 
108.2 


927 
60.2 
31.3 
20.0 
11.5 


1955-56 


10.6 


77 
18.0 
24.6 
19.8 
18.4 
10.4 

6.8 

47 

3.4 


1946-47 


117 


99 
25.8 
28.2 
24.4 
18.5 

9.8 

5.1 

3.9 

4.0 


— 26 


-15 
21 
-24 
—32 
—31 
— 30 
— 2s 
— 27 
=~ 9 


1.4 Lo 
| 





*Death rates adjusted for age on basis of age distribution of total United States population (except Armed Forces 


overseas) April 1, 1950. Ages under 15 included 


Source of basic data: Reports of the National Office of Vita! Statistics 


and 3 times that for white males. 
Racial 


served in the age distribution of 


differences are also ob- 
the slain. Among white persons 
the homicide rates vary but little 
in the range of ages from early 
adult life through middle age, and 
decrease only moderately at the 
older ages. Among nonwhites, how- 
ever, and particularly for males, 
the toll rises to a definite peak in 
the late 20's and early 30's, and 
then falls rapidly with advance in 
age. For example, among nonwhite 
males in 1955-56 the rate rose from 
about 22 per 100,000 at ages 15-19 
to about 86 in the age range 25-34 


years, after which it decreased pro- 
gressively to 11 per 100,000 at ages 
75 and over. In view of the marked 
increase in juvenile delinquency 
in recent years, it is pertinent to 
point out that not only has the 
15-19 


is also much 


homicide rate at ages de- 
creased, but that it 
lower than the rate for most adult 
age groups. 

Firearms are the most common 
means of homicide, being used in 
slightly more than half of all the 
slayings. Next in rank are knives 
and other cutting and piercing in- 
struments, which are the weapons 


in a fourth of the fatal assaults. 
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TABLE 2--PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF HOMICIDES ACCORDING TO MEANS 
By Color and Sex. United States, 1955-56 





White Nonwhite 
Total 


Means Persons 


Females Females 


Total 100 


Firearms and explosives 54 
Cutting and piercing instruments 25 
Other means 21 


| 





Source of basic data: Reports of the National Office of Vital Statistic 


Ihe other homicides are brought means of homicide in the several 
about by a variety of means, such  color-sex groups. While firearms 
as the use of poisonous liquids or dominate as the weapon in each of 
solids, asphyxiation by gas, crush- the groups, cutting and piercing 
ing by heavy objects, drowning, instruments are used more than 
and hanging. Table 2 shows the twice as frequently in the slaying 


relative importance of the chief of nonwhite than white persons. 





Company's Exhibit at the 
American Public Health Association Meeting 


Everyone attending the 86th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association in St. Louis, Mo., October 27-31, 
is cordially invited to visit the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company exhibit, “A FAMILY IS THE STRENGTH OF ALL 
ITS MEMBERS,” displayed in booths 257 and 258, Kiel 


Auditorium. 


The exhibit focuses attention on the interdependency of 
family living and its impact upon the emotional and physical 


well-being of the individual. 


Health education material on strengthening family life will 


be available. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
August 1958 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Poticyhelders* 


August 


All Causes. | 611.8 | 614.6 
Tuberculosis (all forms). . 6.2 5.5 
Communicable diseases of childhood 2 | 

Acute poliomyelitis | 2 ‘ ‘ 
Malignant neoplasms 139.6 | 135.1 | 140.3 | 136.2 | 130.9 
Digestive system | 46.7 47.9 467 | 47.8) 446 
Respiratory system. . | 194] 19.0} 19.8 19.1 | 17.5 
Diabetes melilitus........ ; 14.0} 12.8 16.1 14.8 15.4 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 317.1 | 318.9 | 362.4 348.9 | 342.8 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system. 61.8} 65.1 68.2 67.0 67.1 
Diseases of heart. ... 233.7 | 233.1 | 268.4 | 256.3 | 250.6 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease. 86; 99); 118 11.4 | 11.9 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease. | 189.7 184.7 | 212.3 | 200.2 | 194.8 

| 113.8) 1117 





Diseases of coronary arteries 113.0 | 106.1 | 121.1 


Other diseases of heart... . 10.1 8.0 11.1 
Nephritis and nephrosis 6.4 6.0 | 76 


10.3 8.6 
79 8.0 
Pneumonia and indvenza , 117 11.8) 23.2 15.3 16.8 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth | 9 | P # 9 9 
Suicide | 5.6 6.0 6.0} 58 5.8 
Homicide. . . 3.0 4.1 2.8 | 2.9 2.2 
Accidents—total 38.9 40.5 | 34.1 35.1 37.6 

Motor vehicle 16.4 16.1 146| 148 157 
All other causes pescscecce! S| FOR) Si 6H: Gs 


| 
Hypertension with heart disease | 25.2] 30.4} ot 34.3} 35.3 

] 

| 

| 

| 











"These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premiu~m-paying policies, persons with Ordinary Monthly 
Premiu Policies for Less Than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $2,000 or less. 


tProvisional 


tless than 0.05 per 100,000. 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN —— 
Please notify us promptly of 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


any change of mailing address. 
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